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The Story of Jesus Christ. An Interpretation. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.; Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1897. Pp- x ' 
+ 413, crown 8vo. $2. 

Several months since an editorial in the Biblical World called 
attention to the desirability of a life of Christ in which the biograph- 
ical element should be prominent, and which possibly might contain 
something of the dramatic qualities of a novel. We have in this book 
of Mrs. Ward's such a life. Indeed, its author disclaims for it even the 
character of a biography and calls it simply "a narrative," based, indeed, 
on the investigations of scholars, but at the utmost a narrative and to 
be received as such "by those who understand the laws of narrative 
expression." 

If, without claiming any full right to such procedure, one attempts 
to judge the book in accordance with these criteria and for the moment 
to disregard all others, the verdict must be favorable. By omitting 
many of the details given in the gospels, and by virtue of the author's 
direct and (if the word be not too pedantic) categorical sentences, the 
narrative gains remarkable movement and permits dramatic incidents to 
be thoroughly exploited. Few readers will soon forget the description 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, or of the marriage at Cana — somewhat 
over-elaborated though it is. By the same standard, also, one must 
praise the selection of incidents. It is true that one misses much of 
the teaching of Jesus in the account of his ministry in Galilee, and 
is hardly satisfied with the substitution of dotted lines for the sayings 
of the last chapters of John. Yet to insert long passages from Jesus' 
teaching would have been to break the narrative and the dramatic 
interest, and what is lost in completeness is gained in impression. 

It is not to be understood that the volume is a piece of religious 
fiction. It is an interpretation of the personality of Jesus through the 
method of fiction. The distinction is great. We have plenty of novels 
in which Jesus figures with greater or less prominence in the midst of 
a story and literary setting wholly imaginary, and we have also many 
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interpretations of his life made with the method of the exegete or the 
preacher or the theologian. It is quite legitimate to combine the two 
sorts of methods and against a not too prominent background of 
archaeology and on the basis of the facts of the gospels to make an 
interpretation of the character of Jesus stand out clearly, not by 
description, but by action. At any rate, this was to a considerable 
degree the method of Mark. And it cannot be denied that such a 
self-interpreting translation of the facts of Jesus' life has been singu- 
larly missing. For such a method demands rather rare prerequisites. 
Few learned men have the literary skill and point of view of the 
novelist, and few persons trained as writers of stories have sufficient 
accurate knowledge of the times and the facts of the New Testament. 

Has Mrs. Ward met this twofold requirement ? That she has the 
gift for creative literary work and that she has the selective instinct of 
the story-teller goes without saying. To be read by a generation of 
sons as eagerly as by the generation of their fathers (and mothers) is no 
deceptive test. It is also true that Mrs. Ward has by heredity and by 
training the deep spiritual sympathies and intuitions that are especially 
needed by any person who essays an interpretation of the character of 
Jesus. That she has enough knowledge of New Testament times and 
geography to answer her purposes — though one would hardly want to 
stand sponsor for all of the archaeology and gets sadly confused in 
following some of the geography — is also probably true. The book 
is not learned, but it hardly needs to be. It can afford to treat histor- 
ical details as Macaulay said he read the classics, "as a gentleman." 
And in the combination of archaeological data with the imagined 
action which is intended to explain the words of the gospel, because 
presupposed by them, Mrs. Ward has been at times singularly success- 
ful. A notable instance of such success is in the story of the feast in 
Bethany. Sometimes, it should be added, however, this habit of the 
novelist of finding explanations for events in single dramatic situations 
shows to disadvantage, as in the referring of the determination of the 
authorities to kill Jesus to the resurrection of Lazarus. In a novel 
nothing would be more in accord with a dramatic approach to a 
denouement, but in the life of Jesus, as we take it from the sources, 
nothing is less the fundamental ground for Pharisaic enmity. 

In one particular the present volume is especially successful — in 
the interpretation of women's words and acts. Sometimes Mrs. Ward 
comes dangerously near the abyss of a romance a la Renan, for it is 
hard to write as a novelist without a heroine, but her spiritual balance 
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invariably comes to her rescue. And in the account of the events 
leading up to the birth of Jesus this feminine sympathy — so impossi- 
ble for a man to possess — has given us what is by all means the 
strongest portion of the book. Nothing could be finer than the swift 
touch that shows what a man would be likely never to think of — the 
complete reinstatement of Mary in the confidence of her simple- 
hearted husband after the birth of her son. The same womanly intu- 
ition helps one also to a new insight into the heart of Mary Magda- 
lene and the other women who followed Jesus. 

This same quality of the interpreter also explains the most striking 
characteristic of the book as an interpretation. The Christ we have 
before us is not the divine, incomprehensively heroic Frenchman of 
Renan, or the commonplace altar-piece of Geikie, or the archaeo- 
logical Messiah of the pious Edersheim. He is an introspective, 
ambitious, depressed, and at times almost hysterical woman ! His 
strength, his doubts and ambitions, his struggles with himself, his 
weakness, his faintings, his sufferings are not those of a man. Occa- 
sionally, as in the scenes before the betrayal, such an interpretation is 
helpful as a complement to the less subtle reading of his character by 
men. Yet one cannot help feeling that generally it fails to give us 
the steady, self-mastering elements in the character of Jesus. He may 
be a strong woman of the intellectual, nervously spiritual type, but he 
is not a strong man. He is feminine, not virile^ — a heroine rather 
than a hero. 

Just what an opinion such an interpretation should lead one to 
have of the book as a whole it is hard to see while one is still in 
the grasp of the narrative's literary power and religious fervor. But 
one is inclined to say that it is far from fatal to the book's influence 
for good. For while one regrets that Mrs. Ward has not approached 
many matters from a standpoint of criticism rather than that of the 
older rationalism (as in the case of the dove at the baptism), and while 
one is tempted to detect traces of haste (if not something occasionally 
akin to unwillingness) in grappling with difficulties, and while at times 
one regrets the occasional presence of a somewhat turgid element in 
the treatment of matters appealing to the emotions, it must neverthe- 
less be said that she has given us an unconventional, stimulating book 
which, with all its refusal to be classed among works of scholars and 
its feminine quality, will be found suggestive for the student in his 
recombining the results of scholarship and in bringing men's minds 
and hearts straight to the Master. And thus the ambition of the 
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preface is in a measure to be fulfilled : " I felt [after a day of study] as 
if I had made a new, a supreme acquaintance. I pass over this feel- 
ing to those who can understand it, or who may share it ; and wish it, 
from my heart, for those who do not." S. M. 



The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. The Books of 
Joel and Amos, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
versity of Oxford. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Company., 1897. Pp. 244, 
i6mo. Cloth, $1, net. 

In this volume Dr. Driver has furnished commentaries which must 
rank with the best in the "Cambridge Bible Series," and he has 
attained to an extraordinary degree the objects aimed at in the series 
by the syndics of the University Press of Cambridge. The amount of 
information toward the elucidation and illustration of the two prophets 
here compressed into 244 pages is truly remarkable, and the author's 
learning is manifest throughout the 58 pages of introduction and the 
171 pages of text and notes. 

Students of Driver's Introduction will find that the author's views 
of the prophecy of Joel have sustained no substantial change — the 
conclusions there stated being simply reinforced and elaborated — but 
he has presented a new section on the interpretation of the prophecies, 
one of the most satisfactory parts of the book. In this he takes the 
position that the scourge of locusts mentioned in the first chapter wr.s 
one from which the people had actually suffered, and that this sug- 
gested to the prophet the still more formidable swarms of the second 
chapter, which the prophet imagines as the immediate precursors of 
Jehovah's day. For the literal explanation of these locusts, he rightly 
refers to 2:4^, 5, 7, where, as he says, "the locusts are themselves 
compared to a body of warriors," and he quotes from W. R. Smith 
(Encyd. Brit., ed. 9, art. Joel, p. 706) the words "the poetical hyper- 
bole which compares the invading swarms to an army would be incon- 
ceivably lame, if a literal army was already concealed under the figure 
of the locusts." Driver finds the central thought of the prophecy in 
" the idea of the day of Jehovah which is suggested to the prophet by 
the drought and the visitation of locusts," and this day of Jehovah he 
agrees with W. R. Smith, A. B. Davidson, and others in defining as 
" the day when Jehovah interposes in the history of the world .... 



